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TALES. stantly measured by the vigilant spirit, and the rush- 
Seo | ing waters disappear, through the channels which 
| have been opened for their departure. But when 
one, accustomed to consistent and continual kind- 
ness, is chained down by inauspicious events to a 
| life of mere endurance ; when the heart is frittered 
| away by hourly vexations, and cold eyes and mea- 
| sured words are encountered on either hand, the 

Tue farther we journey from the days of our, spirit is wearied out, and existence becomes an un- 
youth, the more insensible we become to all the ceasing trial. All who have ever encountered the 
holy feelings and exalted principles which charac- unkindness of those whom consanguinity, if no 
terise the day-spring of being. Custom gradually higher regard, should have continued friends, will 
usurps the throne of justice, and the sophistical plea but too quickly understand the meaning, and shud- 
of expediency overpowers the dictates ot honour. der when they remember the effects of shrugs and 
The golden characters of truth and love are oblite- | sneers, and averted eyes, and motions that cannot 
rated by the dark stains of policy; and the highest remain enigmas. The eloquence of Byron’s de- 
and purest of earthly afiections decay and disappear scription of silent slanderers, is but the fervent lan- 
when cold self-interest inures the heart and paraly- guage of truth. The generous heart has often bled, 
ses its once bounding energies. when not a word was uttered ; the fairest character 

So thought and felt the lonely Clara, as month has often vanished before the attack of a fiend-like 
followed mouth, without producing, in the aspects eye, or the diabolic curl of a damning lip. Wherever 
of her kindred, any evidences of that regard which else we meet with trouble and disappointment, we 
had been her portion in earlier and happier days. || always look to our home for enjoyment; and those 
Her father had long returned trom the settlement) are happy, who are ever met with smiling eyes and 
of Mr. Elwyn’s estates; but to Clara he had ren-) true affection there. But, save the harrowings of 
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dered no account of the affairs which she bad con- 
fided to his disposal. His unitorm unkind reply to 
all her inquiries on this subject was briefly, “ you 
will always have a home here, if you please; what 
avails it, then, to ask impertinent questions about 


things which solely belong to the direction of your) 


son when he comes of age ?” 


* But, surely, father, | ought to know how my) 
husband’s estate was settled; for my own and wy) 


children’s sake, I ought to know.” 
«“ Am I a boy, to be idly questioned? Should 


a guilty conscience, there cannot be a hell more 
torturing than a household that are foes—foes in 
most mournful truth, though pride of reputation in- 
terdicts the honest exposure. Where unaccommo- 
dating dispositions and conflicting desires wage, 
day after day, beneath the same roof, an incessant 
warfare, and penury restrains a wise separation, 
there always reigns a demon. The bitterest ana- 
thema that could be denounced on the most deadly 
foe, would be, ‘* may you live all your days with 
the man whom you hate, and eat from the same 


you now wish to tyrannize over the father whom, Store, and drink from the same cup, of which he 
you once disobeyed, and add distrust and rebuke to, Partakes!” There lacked no variety of exasperat- 
your unfilial behaviour! I tell you that women! ing expression on the part of her kindred, as time 
know nething of business, and they would show! Wore on, which could wound the feelings of Clara. 
their wisdom by their silence in affairs which ap-| They beheld her as a dependant on their favour; 


pertain not to their counsel. Your son Charles is, 28 one Who, having been once apportioned, had re- 


Elwyn’s heir ; to him I will answer.” 

Finding all endeavours vain to obtain any know- 
ledge of what had transpired at Warwick, Clara re- 
signed herself mournfully to the evils of her destiny, 
and derived all the consolation, which could result 
from such an evil lot, from the innocent gaiety of 


her children. To them she exhibited the few relics, | 


which her husband, in his dying hour, had bequeath- 


ed as a memorial of his love, to those who could not | 


remember the beauty of his countenance. Over 
these, in her solitary hours, she wept, as she pressed 
her loved ones to her bosom, and thought, almost 
with shuddering, on their future fortune wand they, 
hough unconscious of the cause, joined with her in 
those tears of sorrow, which there was now no hand 
f kindness to alleviate. 

There are few, from whom this honest tale may 
btain the favour of perusal, who will not readily 
‘omprehend, without the necessity of protracted ex- 
position, the thousand unpleasantries and irritating 
annoyances which beset an unwelcome guest. The 
evils of life are not to be estimated by their appa- 
rent magnitude. When any great misfortune assails, 
the mind awakens in giant strength, and gallantly 
meets the encounter; the depth of the trouble is in 


turned, with her helpless children, to claim a second 
inheritance. The frequent inuendoes, which con- 


| veyed this accusation, could not but be retorted, by 
jallusions to the secret settlement, and strong disa- 
'greements followed the collision of unadjusted in- 


terests. 
“ The fear o° hell's a hangman's whip 
“ To baud the wretch in order.” 


But, contrary to the assertion of Burns, this same 
fear seemed to exert but a very insignificant influ- 
ence over the actions of Clara’s father. The moral 
principle within him was ever correlative with his 
interest; and, while he never forgot that ‘‘ an in 
heritance may be gotten hastily,” he never remein 


bered the context, “ its end shall not be blessed.”’ 
But I forbear; the old man has long since gone t 
S 
his account, and He, to whom all things are open, 
hath adjudged him and his deeds according to the 
judg 


full desert. Yet, while I retrace and unfold all the 
wrongs and suilerings of the widow, and the orphan, 
I can scarcely restrain the natural expression of that 
indignant feeling, which systematic duplicity, deli- 
berate cunning, and long enacted 
calculated to excite in every heart, that throbs with 
y- The ex 
actions to which Clara was subject, the upbraid 


oppression, are 


the generous pulse of a pure humanity 


ings which she endured, the toils that she enume- 
rated ; the tears, the woes, the sleepless nights, and 
cheerless days, that lingered, as if they would ne- 
ver depart; the unfeeling words which were ad- 


‘dressed to her beloved children, and the harsh treat- 


ment which afflicted their litte hearts, and spread 
a gloom over their else sunny countenances ; all the 
vexations, in brief, of a life, spent among the heart 

less, and the unkind, have been felt, 1 doubt not, 
by many a one from whose arms the tyrant spectre 
has snatched the protector, the friend, the husband ; 
and, therefore, let me not weary the benevolent 
reader, by dwelling on domestic tyranny and the 
wrongs of the orphan, for more misery springs from 
household discordancy, and darker tragedy has of 
ten originated in the secret chamber than ever pro- 
ceeded from the councils of princes, or stalked in 
triumph over the field of carnage. Domestic afflic- 
tion, like disappointed love, has slain its thousands 
secretly ; it has been the doom of genius, the fiery 
trial of virtue, the ruin of the purest hopes; it has 
drugged the poisoned bowl, sharpened the dagger 
of destruction, and driven the youth in his beauty, 
the man in his pride, and the woman in the glory 
of her excellence, to the dark chambers of their si 

lent rest. It is a fearful and a terrible disease, the 
broken heart, that silently bleeds to death—it is an 
awful feeling, the unceasing wearing away of life— 
the felt, though unseen night, that gathers around 
the images of brighter days, and throws the shadows 
of another world over the radiant hopes that budded, 
but could never bloom in this. 


The dust of Elwyn had mingled with its parent 
earth ; his name was seldom heard in the dwellings 
of men, for all, the lovely, the great, and the good, 
are soon forgotten when their pilgrimage has closed. 
Years had flown over the lonely widow, and Charles 
was a blooming boy, and Mary a beautiful little 
maiden, full of loveliness and mirth. But suddenly 
the destroyer came; the voice of sorrow arose on 
the evening air, and was borne on the morning 
breeze; for the hand of death was laid heavily on 
the innocent sufferer, and her pure spirit was ready 
to depart to a purer world. There was gloom on 
every face in the village now, for Mary was beloved 
by every heart that could feel the power of beauty 
or bewail its unhappy lot. But now, the interces 
sions of the pious, nor the tears of the sensitive, no: 
the vain agony of a deploring mother, could save 
her from the grasp of The Relentless. She was 
destined to a purer life than mortals lead below; 
she was taken from the ills to come 
the privations, the guilt, that inseparably attach 
themselves to every earthly allotment, and shed 


; the sufferings, 


their poisonous influence over our highest aspira 
tions, and our holiest imaginings. With the meek 
patience of a purified nature she bore the pain ot 
disease, the agony of death. Her voice was ever 
heard in warnings to the criminal, or affection for 
the objects of her love, or resigned submission to the 
Universal Disposer Even when the coldness of 
death had spread over her limbs, she whispered in 
low, broken tones to her grandsire, “ oh! be kind 


to my poor mama and my little brother !”’ l gently 
her fair blue eyes closed in their long, long slumbe 


and the breath of life departed from her pallid liy 


like the last wreath of ense from the altor of t 
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saint. Her beautiful face was upturned to heaven, 
and the glory of the spirit’s immortality still beamed 
upon her brow. But what was the form that lay so 
cold and silent nowt Could it slumber with that 
dread expression ? No!—compare not the rosy slum- 
bers of our repose with the awful stillness of the 
stiffening dead !—call not sleep the brother of death. 
They are as unlike as the thoughts of the archangel 
by the throne of God, and those of Lycifer in his 
realm of darkness. The vital warmth, the play of 
feature, the images of dreams upon the changing 
face—do these things belong to death? The icy 
coldness, the shadows that pass over the counte- 


nance, like shades over a sunny landscape, the ri- | 


gidity, the collopsing of the pallid cheek, can these 
belong to life? Look not on death and cali it slum- 
ber; look not on sleep to trace resemblances of 
death ! 


| Maigherita, upon all these occasions, gave him the solemnities prescribed by their religion, they 
alms, although she did not dare to discover the pas- ewer to be true to each other while their lives 
‘sion she felt for him. should endure. 
| But love, who soon becomes the tyrant of all who!) No human eye witnessed this marriage : the stars 
put on his seemingly gentle yoke, urged her to cis-| of heaven alone looked on, and the favouring dark- 
| close her affection, and prompted her to address) ness wrapped the wedded lovers from the sight of 
| Theodore in the following manner : the world. 
| ‘ Theodore, my brother, and the only joy of my!) Before the dawn they tore themselves from each 
| heart, so strong is the passion which consumes me,) ether’s arms, and Malgherita went back to the cas- 
that, unless you take pity on me, my life will soon | tle on the island as she had left it, and reached her 
| be atanend. I can resist it no longer; and if, there-| chamber undiscovered. As often as the close of the 
fore, you would not cause my death, tell me that} day came did she again swim to the barren rock, 
‘your love for me equals mine for you.” | which was now a paradise to her; and here she 
A burst of bitter and scalding tears followed this’ passed the long nights in the society of her beloved 
passionate declaration. i Theodore. 
Theodore, who had never imagined that he was; At length it happened, that, as she was swim 
| likely to inspire any one with love, was thunder-| ming to the rock one night, a fog arose, which pre- 
| struck at this news, and remained mute with asto-| vented her from seeing the light quite clearly, and 


(To be continued.) |nishment. He, however, soon recovered himself,) drove her out of her course, so that she was seen by 
a ——- | aad, replying to the lady, he displayed as much ar-| some fishermen, who were pursuing their occupa 
THE CASKET. | dour as she herself had expressed. There were, tion. At first they took her for a large fish; but, 





. ; | ; 
—— _ however, so many obstacles in the way of their in-/ looking more closely, they found she was a woman, 





dulging their love, that he was full of despair, and| and they then watched her until she reached the 

The Mermit of the Rock. ‘he represented them forcibly, and with great sor-) rock, where they saw her land, and enter Theodore’s 

Love, as I find it very judiciously described by} row, to the maiden. icabin. This, however, did not diminish their asto- 
the wisest men, is nothing more than an irrational, She, who was of a lively invention, replied, nishment. They stayed near the rock until she re- 
desire springing from a violent passion; and this « [)o not doubt, my love, but that I will show you | turned; and then, marking the course she took home- 
passion is induced in the human heart by too warm |, way by which we shall overcome all the difficul-|| ward, they rowed after her, and, in spite of all her 
imaginations. Its disastrous consequences are the ties which beset us. It shall be thus :—at the fourth! precautions, they discovered who she was. 
waste of worldly riches, the consumption of life and hour of the night you shall set up a light in the win-| These poor fellows, at first, had no intention of be 
strength, the deprivation of intellect, and the 1088, gow of your cabin, and, as soon as I see it, I will 'traying the secret with which they had thus acci- 
of liberty. There is in it neither reason nor regu- pasten to join you.” || dentally become acquainted ; but afterwards, when 
larity, nor stability. It is the parent of many vices, « But how is that possible?” said Theodore.) they came to discuss the matter, and to think of the 
a scourge to young hearts, and death to old ones; « How can you, a timid and tender girl, pass across || disgrace which must ultimately be brought upon a 
and seldom or never does it lead to a good and hap- the seat You know that neither you nor I have a! respectable family, if it were not put a stop to, as 
py termination. This was particularly remarkable }oat; and you know, too, that, if we had, so rapid is well as of the nightly peril in which the young girl’s 
in the case of a young lady of the house of Spoletina, the current between this island and the rock on| life was placed, they resolved they would disclose 
who, under the influence of this fatal power, most which I dwell, that the attempt to row across would |/all that they knew. They therefore went to the 
unhappily and prematurely ended her existence. probably cost your life, and must certainly be dis-|| house of Malgherita, and, asking to see her brothers, 

Ragusa, most worthy ladies, is a very famous city covered.” ‘the fishermen told the young men every particular 
of Dalmatia : it is seated on the sea-shore,and ata)“ Fear not,” she replied ; “ leave the whole af-| that they had seen. 
short distance from it is an island called L’Isola di fair to me, and I wil! find a way-of coming to you|| The brothers heard this fatal intelligence with 
Mezo, upon which stands @ strong and well fur-' without putting my life or my honour in peril, and) great emotion. At first they could not believe it, 
nished castle. Between Ragusa and this castle without the smallest danger to you. When you put || and proposed, before they gave credit to it, that 
there is a dry and barren rock, of very small dimen- up the light I will plunge into the sea, and swim) they should have the evidence of their own eyes; 
sions, on which nothing is to be seen but a miserable over to your rock. This I can do with great ease,| but, after examining again the fishermen, and mak 
hovel, scarcely serving to keep out the weather. and without the possibility of being discovered.” || ing inquiries in their own house, they were too well 
The inconvenience and insalubrity of thisrock were“ Indeed,”’ cried Theodore, “ you mistake the) convinced of its truth in all respects. They then 
such, that no person could be found to inhabit it but dangers which you wiil have to encounter. Your] consulted together as to the best means of putting 
a young monk, who was called Theodore. He was strength is not sufficient to hold out so great a dis-) their unhappy sister to death without delay, but in 
a devout and holy man, and kept a smali shrine of tance; you will fail, and die in the attempt.” || such a manner as to conceal the disgrace which she 
the Blessed Virgin in his cabin, whither the sailors,‘ I am not afraid,’’ she replied, ‘ and J am bent) had brought upon theirname. At length they agreed 
and fisherinen of the surrounding places used to bring upon doing it. 1 know my own strength, and I can} upon an expedient, which was immediately put in 
their scanty offerings. Theodore lived on this rock, swim like a fish.” | execution. 
employed in prayer and pious mortifications. He Theodore endeavoured to dissuade the maiden|| The youngest of the three brothers, at nightfall 
was so wholly destitute that he had not the means | from a resolution which he thoughigittle better than | got into a boat, and rowed quickly, and as if clan 
of supporting existence ; and he used to visit alter- madness; but in vain. He was at length obliged H destinely, to the rock where Theodore dwelt. Wher. 
nately Ragusa and the island of Mezo, to solicit to promise that he would comply with her direc-| he arrived there he told the hermit who he was, and 
charity. | tions; and they then parted. | besought him to give him a lodging for the night 

It happened that one day, when Theodore had) The night being come, he eet up the light as she|| alleging, as a reason for his request, that he had 
gone to the latter place to seek his daily bread by had directed him; and, preparing every thing for, been engaged in an affair which had terminated un 
begging, according to his ordinary custom, a circum-, her reception, he went to the edge of the rock to|| fortunately; that, for the share be had taken in it 
stance befell him, such as he could never have ex-) wait her coming. his life was forfeited to the laws of the land ; an« 
pected. A young and beautiful maiden, whose name|; As soon as Malgherita saw the light, for which) that, if he should be seized, he must inevitably die 
was Malgherita, saw him, and, being struck with | she had been waiting in all the auxiety of that pas-| Theodore, who was delighted with an opportu 
his person, which was manly and elegant, and with) sion which absorbed her whole soul, she began to|| nity of being useful to a brother of Malgherita’s, re 
the wretchedness of his condition, which was enough put her resolution in practice. She devested her- | ceived him with the utmost cordiality. He put be 
to move the pity of any tender heart, she became || self of the greater part of her clothes, retaining only || fore him the best fare his hovel afforded, and sat up 
enamoured of him, and thought it was unfit that so) such a garment as would not impede the motion of) the whole night conversing with him. 
charming a young man as he seemed in her eyes, | her limbs in swimming, aad then, plunging into the’ In the mean time, and while the younger brothe: 
should spend his days in sorrow and solitude. The’ sea, she boldly breasted its tide. She had not over wholly occupied the attention of Theodore, the 
fair Malgherita suffered these thoughts to take pos- rated her expertness in this exercise, for which the) other two, as soon as the night had quite closed in 
session of her bosom so entirely, that she thought | women of Dalmatia are famous, and in less than a ! went out of their house secretly, and, embarking on 
of nothing but Theodore by night or by day. quarter of an hour she reached the rock. ; board a small sailing-boat, having first provided 


He, who as yet, knew nothing of the impression || Theodore received her in his arms, and bore her themselves with a torch, they directed their course 
he had made, continued to carry on his necessary, to his humble dwelling, where, kneeling before the toward the rock. When they reached it they made 
trade of begging, and often went, among other! Virgin’s shrine, they implored her blessing. In the) fast the boat, and then fixed the light they had 
places, to Malgherita’s house, to implore charity. | sight of heaven, and accompanying their oath with brought with them to the top of the mast, in such 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


manner that it was sure to be seen by their hapless 
sister, whom they had !eft on the island of Mezo, | ——_ 

Their design succeeded ; the courageous girl, as} A srrance reLLow.—At the buttle of Yorktown, 
soon as she saw the accustomed signal of the light, | whilst the aids of the American Chief were issuing 
threw herself boldly into the sea, and swam to- his orders along the line, a man was discovered a 
ward it. || short distance from it, who presented rather a gro- 

The brothers, upon hearing the noise which Mal-! tesque appearance, being dressed in the coarse com- 
gherita’s swimming made in the water, loosened | mon cloth worn at that time by the lower orders in 
their boat, and, taking up their oars, they rowed! the back country, with an otter cap, the shape of 
slowly and silently from the rock toward the maim which very mucii resembled the steeple of a meet- 





sea, the light still being fixed up against the mast. | ing-house, and a broad leather apron. His equip-! 


The luckless gir!, who, owing to the darkness of ments consisted of a small woodchuck’s skin, sewed 
the night, could see nothing but the light, which to’ together in the form of a bag, and partly filled with 
her had always, hitherto, been a favouring as well buckshot; an ox horn, filled with powder; and an 
as a guiding star, followed it without hesitation, and) o14 rusty gun, which measured about seven feet 
did not perceive that it changed its place. The eight inches, from the muzzle to the end of the 
brothers, in the mean time, never ceased to row on ; breech, and which had probably lain in the smoke 
and their vessel proceeded as steadily and as fatally | eyey since the landing of the pilgrims. One of the 
as the footsteps of death. At length, having arrived gis passing him in the course of his rounds, inquired 
at the deep ocean, they on a sudden extinguished | of him to what regiment he belonged? ‘ I belong 
the torch. ‘to no regiment,’’ said the fellow, after he had fired 

Malglerita, when she lost sight of the light, was jj « jong carabine.’ A few moments after, the offi- 
in utter confusion and despair: she did not know | cer rode by again ; but seeing the fetlow very busy, 


where she was, or what she could do ; her strength | yn sweating with exertion, he once more inquired | 


began to fail, from the long exercise she had taken to what regiment he belonged !—* to no regiment,” 
and, finding she was far beyond the reach of any | was the answer, the speaker at the same time level- 
human help, she abandoned herself to her evil des- ling his piece at a ‘ red cuat’ who was preparing 
tiny, and her delicate body was swallowed up, like )¢4 fire, but who dropped dead before he bad halt 
a wrecked vessel, by the remorseless and devour-' raised his gun. “ To what company do you be- 
ing sea. it long?’ “ Tono company.” ‘ To what battalion 

The elder brothers, satistied with the result of! 4, you belong?” “ To no battalion?” “ Then 
their savage scheme, returned home to the island. | were the devil do you belong, or who are you fight- 
The youngest, when the day appeared, repeated ing fort” “ Dang ye,” said the fellow, “I don’t 
his thanks to Theodore for the asylum he had afford- | belong any where, J am fighting on my own hook !” 
ed him, and departed soon afterwards. The news —- - 
was spread about, first through the castle, and after-_ Dreams.—To dream, and to remember your 
wards all over the island, that Malgherita Spoletina dream, is a forerunner that you were not awake, 
was no where to be found. The hypocritical and Dor very sound asleep, when you dreamed.—To tell 
sanguinary brothers affected to be greatly afflicted your dreams, prognosticates that you might be bet- 
at this event, which they had themselves caused, ter employed.—For a young lady to dream very 
and at which they were infinitely rejoiced particularly of any certain young gentleman, fore- 

On the third day after this most unhappy lady’s tells that she purchased her last hat to attract his 
fatal death, her body was cast by the sea upon Theo- | attention —To dream of happiness, shows that you 
dore’s rock. The wretched man was walking along Will probably be disappointed when you awake. 
the narrow shore, meditating, and endeavouring to | eae ge rey 
guess what fatal accident had deprived him of his 
tender Malgherita, when her dead body was washed | 
to his feet. The moment his eyes fell upon it he | 
recognised it, and his horror was so great as almost 
to deprive him of life. 

At length, summoning up his courage as well as : 
he was able, he took hold of the inanimate body,| Mtsea.—A certain miser that would not sell his 
and drew it out of the water, and carried it into his | corn when it bore a high price, hanged himself af- 
hovel. His grief now became uncontrollable; he | terwards throngh despair, when it fell considerably, 
cast himself upon the corse, and kissed the pale Upon a beam in his chamber: one of his servants 
lips, lamenting and mourning, while the rapid tears hearing the noise, ran up stairs, and seeing his mas- 
fell from his eyes upon her heavenly bosom, as ter swinging in a hempen cravat, immediately cut 
white—and now as cold—as the mountain snow. the cord, and saved hislife. When he had recovered 
He called upon her in vain, and the echo of his de_|bimseif, he endeavoured to make his man pay for 
solate abode repeated his passionate exclamations. | spoiling an excellent halter. 








Signs.—To hear a death-watch, denotes that 
there is a little insect near you.—To see strange 
lights is a sign that there is something to cause them, 
or that your head is disordered.—To see an appari- 
tion, or to be bewitched, is an incontestible evidence 
that you are lacking in common sense. 


When his grief (by being indulged unchecked)! Gvop povaie puN.—Somebody asked Baron 
had spent itself, he thought of the necessity of per- | Sothschiid to take venison. ‘No '? said the Baron, 
forming the last rites of sepulture to his beloved « J] never eatsh venshon, I don’t think it ish so coot 
Malgherita. He took the spade with which he usual- ash mutton.” “ O!” said the Baron’s friend, “ | 
ly laboured in his little garden, and dug a grave near!) wonder at your saying so; if mutton were better 
his hovel: then, with many tears, he closed those than venison, why does venison cost so much more ?”” 
eyes, and that mouth, once his greatest joy and | « Vy?” replied the Baron, “ I will tell you vy—in 
pride, now dimmed, and cold in death—and made a! dish world de peeples alvaysh prefer vat ish deer to 
garland of roses and violets, which he put upon her! yat ish sheep.” 
head. This being done, he kissed her for the last 
time, laid her in the grave, and covered her with 
earth. 


Sovis.—It appears on a casual view of the world 
as if there were a great number of souls originally 
| made, and intended for human bodies; but that, at 





Prefer the aged, the virtuous, and the knowing; the distribution, some got three or four, and some 
, »« a) 
and choose those that excel for your company, but Pene at all. 
Finiat pvty —There is no virtue that adds so 





despise not others. 
If your wife be a sensible woman, make her your noble a charm to the finest traits of beauty, as that 
private secretary. 'which exerts itself in watching over the tranquillity 


of an aged parent. There are no tears that give so 
noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence, as the tears 
of filial sorrow. 





FASHIONABLE NOMENCLATURE.—A Utility is a 
young man who hates cards and dancing, yet is al 
ways ready to stand up in a quadrille, or take a 
hand at whist, when called upon by the lady of the 
house. An dispensable is one who takes care of 
gloves, fan, handkerchief, &c. &c. hands ices and 
lemonade, assists in cloaking and shawling, and calls 
up the coaeh. An Jndefatigadle is either a young 
gentleman just come out, or an old beau who goes 
to three different parties every evening ; dances in- 
discriminately with old and young, pretty and plain, 
plays on the fiddle, the flute, and the piano-forte ; 
always arrives first, and stays till the wax-lghts are 
twinkling in their sockets. 


Srar.—In some papers a “ star’ is placed after 
some of the marriages; perhaps to show the prin- 
ter has received the slice of a loaf which is better 
than any bread. A crescent might be more com- 
plimentary than a star, to represent the commence- 
ment of the honey moon. 


matrimony, should wed in the May of life. If you 
wish only the withered leaves and thorns, why put 
it off till September. ‘* Procrastination is the thief 
of time.” 

Lovre.—Spring love often freezes in the winter; 
and love once congealed, seldom pursues its old 
channel again. 


Hove.—Hope is the encouragement given to de- 
sire; the pleasing expectancy that its object shall 
be obtained. Without this affection, desire would 
sink into despondency ; like a simple wish, it would 
remain inactive, and prey upon itself; producing 
perpetual uneasiness, destitute of any advantage 
Hope is so pleasing, and so invigorating an af- 
fection, that it is emphatically styled the balm of 
life. It preserves the mind from stagnating in its 
present possessions, corrects the uneasiness of de- 
sire, and animates it to struggle with the difficulties 
it may have to encounter. Hope possesses the hap- 
py secret of anticipating the good we desire. By 
the pleasing sensations it communicates, we already 
taste the pleasures we seek. Where the object has 
not been of the first importance, the pleasures of 
hope have frequently been experienced to surpass 
those of actual possession ; for the imagination is, in 
this affection, solely occupied by the supposed ad- 
vantages and eligible qualities of its object, without 
attending to any of its imperfections. In its general 
operation, the indulgence of hope is mixed with 
certain portions of doubt and solicitude; but when 
doubt is removed, and expectation becomes san 
guine, hope rises into joy, and it has been known to 
produce transports and ecstasies, equally with the 
full accomplishment of ardent desires. Thus, ac- 
cording to the degrees of force, with which it af 
fects the mind, it may be considered either as an 
affection or a passion. It also appears that joy and 


/hope are very similar in their natures; and that the 


pleasing sensations they inspire, are very corres- 
pondent. The difference consists in the degree of 
uncertainty which intervenes before the possession, 
and check the ardour of hope ; and as the object was 
in expectancy, the pleasure is not so powertully 
quickened by the influence of surprise. Yet where 
the object has been highly valued, and the anxiety 
creat concerning its attainment, a release from this 
anxiety has communicated a delectable elasticity t 
the mind, and rendered its sensations as vivid as 
those excited by more unexpected causes 

Believe nothing against another but upon good 
authority ; nor report what may hurt another, unless 
it be a greater hurt to others to conceal it 
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AEST 
7 —— ——— ™ ——" 
CABINET. I! at them with surprise, mingled with dislike, as he | prayed them to tell her how it fared with him, they 
———— ==s | gazed on their ruffianly appearance. | laughed at her anxiety, and bade her be gone. 
| ‘ Of that anon,” said one of the men, in an inso-)) ‘‘ One more trial,” said Alice, “ and may heaven 
ALICE FORD: | lent tone; “ but I arrest you as my prisoner, under) prosper it; if that fail me, I must submit ;’’ and 
OR THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. warrant from his reverence, Bishop Bonner, and you she wept bitterly. 
| must with me to London forthwith.” | The mansion of the Lord Fortescue stood near 


OY las. Eees. A loud shriek burst from the lips of Alice, and | the site of what is now Charing Cross, but which 


« Crose the book, Alice,” said a venerable gray- she threw her arms round her father, as if to detain was then little better than a village ; and its back 
headed old man to his daughter, who sat beside him him. | windows possessed an uninterrupted view of the 
on a low stool reading aloud; “ it is getting dark; ‘‘ This is sad news, my girl,” he said, looking Thames, and of the fields and country on the op 
I feel weary: we will have our customary meal, fondly on her: “ but heaven’s will be done : tell me posite side of the river. Lord Fortescue was in 
and then to bed.” only, I pray you, the reason of my arrest—and of my tently watching the first approach of an autumn 

His daughter rose immediately ; and, first care-| son—what of him ?” twilight over the fair prospect before him, when 
fully depositing the large and thickly-bound volume,; ‘“ Could we have found him, we had not come one of his domestics entered, and informed him that 
with its massy clasps, in a box which stood in one | after you,” said the man: “ he has spoken agaist a female was waiting in the outer hall, who prayed 
corner of the room, she set about making the de-| the Papal Faith, and denied the doctrine of the real to see him on urgent business. 
sired arrangement. | presence, in an argument which he held with the, « Admit her,” said Lord Fortescue ; “I will see 

The small cottage occupied by Stephen Ford and | most holy father Clement ; and as he has absconded, her here.” 
his daughter was situated in a retired lane, not far you are ordered to be committed to prison in his,| The domestic obeyed, and re-entered almost im 
from the then royal forest of Epping. Its owner had, stead.” ‘mediately, followed by a woman whose face was 
by early industry, obtained a sufficient competence) “‘ Now, heaven be praised, that I can suffer for my closely shrouded ina large wimple. The servant 
to enable him to pass his old age in comfort. He) son!” said the old man, “ and preserve my impru-| yetired upon a sign from his master, and Lord For- 
was a widower, left with two children, a son and a) dent boy from the malice of his enemies. Fear not, |tescue advanced toward the female. 
daughter. Alice was just seventeen, and the joy) my child; J have committed no offence, and shall, « What want you with me, my good woman ?” 
and delight of her father. To her feminine skil], no doubt, be speedily set at liberty.” | “Help!” said Alice ; for it was she who had 
and neatness their humble abode owed much of its} “‘ 1 will not part from you, father,” said Alice, in thus ventured ; and she partly removed her wimple, 
present inviting appearance. Clean rushes were | 40 agony of tears; “ I will go with you to prison.” | and disclosed a face, lovely indeed, but extremely 
spread over the floor; and the table, the chairs, and | ‘‘ It may not be,” replied her father ; ‘‘ and would pale, while her whole frame seemed to shake with 
particularly her father’s large high-backed one, al]\ but add to my present sorrow. You can, however, | the agitation she experienced. Lord Fortescue 
of oak, shone with the highest polish that good | be near, and abide for the time with your cousin in | started in surprise, evidently mingled with plea- 
housewifery could give. The walls were, indeed, Eastcheap, where you will hear tidings of what be-| sure ; for his eyes brightened, and the flush of joy 
blackened with the smoke, as there was no chim-| fals me more speedily ; our neighbour Ambrose will, mounted even to his temples. . 
ney ; for chimneys were a luxury at that time, pos-, gladly be your guide thither.” “ You here!” he exclaimed, “ This is happiness 
sessed by few houses, except those of a very supe-| This wag said in a low tone, apart, to Alice. | I could not have hoped for; and how fares it with 
rior description. A small, but well arranged garden,, ‘‘ Come!” cried one of the men, in an impatient | your good father, to whom I owe so much ?” 
lay behind the dwelling, cultivated by Stephen Ford | tone ; ‘ time wears—we might have been half-way} « Alas! alas!” answered Alice, bursting into 


himself, and in which Alice spent many of her lei- | to London by this time.” | tears, “it is of him I would speak to you: he is a 
sure hours, tending the plants and flowers that were) ‘I am ready,” answered Ford, advancing to-) prisoner by order of Bishop Bonner, though inno- 
under her especial care. | ward them. | cent of offence, for my brother’s sake, who has fled 


Alice quickly prepared the meal for her father’s} ‘‘ Yet one moment,” interrupted Alice ; and, re- | from their malice, having spoken, I fear, too boldly 
supper, and the old man sat down to partake of it. | gardless of their presence, she threw herself at her on matters of faith. They will not let me see my 
** How long is it, my child,’’ said he, ‘ since I father’s feet, and implored his blessing. 'father—I have no friend to aid me—none—but | 
had the good fortune to be of service to the Lord) ‘‘ May heaven’s blessing be ever on thee !” said| thought that haply you might be induced to use 
Fortescue, when his horse stumbled and threw him, | the old man, fervently, while the tears rolled down) your influence, for my poor father’s sake, to permit 
during a hunt in the forest hard by?” , his furrowed cheeks ; ‘‘ and may we meet again in| of my sharing his lot, whatsoever it may be.” 
“ Nearly four months, father,” replied Alice, with |happiness !’’—So saying, he raised her from the « And why not for your own sake, sweet Alice ?”’ 
a slight tremor in her voice, and a heightened co- ground, and, tenderly kissing her cheek, exhorted asked Lord Fortescue ; “I would readily use my 
lour on her face, which she turned aside to conceal, | her to exert her fortitude in this trial which had | utmost power to serve you ; trust me, I have known 
Methinks he has been much a stranger here of ¢ome upon her, and to pray to the Disposer of all but little happiness since we last parted ;” and he 
late,” said the old man ; “I miss his cheerful voice events that he would be their guide, and console | sighed deeply ; ‘but, touching this affair of your 
and kind manner; but one who stands so well at |and deliver them safely out of this trouble. He father’s,” he continued, “ I tell you freely, I like it 
court cannot be expected to think much of us hum- then gave himself up to the care of the men sent to not, for Bonner is a wily and insidious priest, high 
ble ones; and yet I wrong him, for since I first seize him; and Alice, with a bitter sigh, saw the jin favour with the queen, and full of burning wrath 
knew him, he has been ever considerate and con- door close upon her father, which she, in her grief! against the faith held by your family.” 
descending.” ‘and fear, believed he would never enter again. | “‘ Then in heaven alone must be our hope !”’ said 
* You say truly, father,” rejoined Alice; “ he | The next day saw Alice an inmate of her cousin’s' Alice, clasping her hands fervently. ‘ Nay,” she 
always speaks of the service you rendered him with house in Eastcheap, for her own cottage seemed added, earnestly, “I pray you, my lord, to stir not 
gratitude.” | utterly forlorn and destitute, deprived of the pre-| in this matter of ours. If there be so much of dan 
“ Tush, girl!” interrupted her father, ‘‘ mention || sence of her kind parent. The noise and bustle of, ger belonging to it, peril not your own safety, but 
it not; *twas but a trifle. He is a brave youth, and | the town ill accorded with the melancholy feelings leave us to our fate.” 
a noble; and I pray heaven to bless him, and guard | of Alice ; but she strove to endure it, as she knew ws You mistake my meaning utterly, Alice,” re 
him in these strange and perilous times.” that she was near her father, and could gaze even| plied the young nobleman; “1 would but guard 
** Amen !” said Alice, fervently; and she arose | on the walls of his prison. | you against a hope of your good father’s speed; 
from her seat to hide her emotion and her tears Her cousin was a person of whom she had pre-| release. I doubt not I shall, without much diffi 
She had scarcely done so, when they were inter- viously seen but little. Though evidently grieved culty, be able to gain you admittance to the prison ; 
rupted by a slight knocking at the cottage door, at the misfortune that had befallen her kinsman, || and heaven knows that fear of my own danger does 
which had been closed for the night. she was too fearful of being brought into trouble |not appal me. Openly I cannot serve him against 
‘Open the door, Alice,” said Stephen Ford; herself to take any active steps to serve him. Thus, the power of the papal church ; yet rest assured, | 
‘it may be our neighbour Ambrose has fallen il] | although Alice had a home, she had none to advise | will leave no means untried to assist him, and, i! 
again, and his wife needs our assistance.”’ or console her. ‘If I could but be with my dear | possible, to secure his safety ; and then, in happie: 
Alice withdrew the bolt, and immediately two father,” thought she, ‘I should feel more happy. times, will you promise to think more favourably o1 
strange and ferocious-looking men rushed in, and, He has been used to my attentions: they would me, sweet Alice?” and he attempted to take her 
in tones which made Alice tremble, demanded of) comfort him, and render his imprisonment less irk- | hand, but she instantly withdrew it 
the old man if his name were Stephen Ford, and if some. 1 will make the attempt; they will not be “OQ, speak not thus, my lord!’ and, as she 
he had ason apprenticed to learn the craft of a gold- so inhuman as to deny me.” Alice, however, was spoke, her eye glanced on the rich dress of Lord 
beater, in the city of London? mistaken. Several times she presented herself be- | Fortescue, on his embroidered silk vest, and green 
* In truth have I,” said Ford ; “ and a dutiful and fore the jailer, and begged for entrance only to see velvet mantle, which hung gracefully from his 
kind son he is, what know ye of him?’ and he looked her father, but was sternly refused; and when she shoulders, and formed a striking contrast with the 
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simplicity observed in her own attire. “ It is not | however, remained serene under the affliction, and ‘heard of the evil that had befallen you for my sake 
meet for a lowly maid, like me, to listen to such his trust in heaven continued unshaken. He at think ye that! would have remained thus long con- 
words from one of noble birth; and, but for my) first vehemently opposed his daughter's wish of re-| cealed ?”’ 

afflictions and utter helplessness, J had not intruded | maining in the prison ; but when he saw how she, ‘* Would that ye had P said the old man, as he 
myself thus upon your presence this day: let this clung to him, and wept in agony at the bare idea turned aside, and the first tears he had shed that 
plead for me ; and may you soon meet with a lady | of again leaving him, he consented to her stay, and day fell from his aged eyes, and he murmured to 
of your own rank, who is worthy to receive vows of blessed heaven for granting him the affection and, himself—“ Alas! so young! and so like his sainted 








affection which Alice Ford must not listen to.” 


| dutiful attentions of his child. Neither did he for-| mother!” 


In despite of her efforts to repress them, tears ‘get to pray for Lord Fortescue, through whose 
| friendly aid alone Alice had been enabled to be plated the young man with malicious satisfaction 


filled her eyes. 


replied ; 
present abode ?” 
She told him. 


seemed to acquire new vigour. He prayed long 
and earnestly with Alice; and when the officers 


« Nay, then, I will guide you thither in safety— entered to conduct him into the presence of his) 


for part of your way is lonely, 
you.” 

“It must not be, my lord, grateful though 
for your kindness ; God will be my protector. 
me only, I pray you, when I may hope to see my 
father ?” 

“The day after to-morrow present yourself at 
the gate of his prison, where, before then, I have 
no doubt, orders will have arrived to give you ad 
mittance. Is there aught else in which I can serve 
you q 

“ T crave nothing more at your hands, my lord.— 
Alas! I know nothing of my dear brother, or I 
would pray your interest in his behalf.” 

“| trust,” answered Lord Fortescue, “ that he 
will have sufficient prudence to remain concealed ; 
for, were he taken, I fear there would be no hope 
for him.” 


ever!” 


he affectionately pressed her hand, which she suf- 


fered him to retain for a few moments ; then closing ypon the holders of such impious tenets?” asked| 
> ” . . 

her wimple, and once more murmuring “ farewell!’ Bonner, in a tone which made Alice move closer! 

|'to her father, as though her feeble aid might avail. | 


she quitted his presence. 
Lord Fortescue was an only child, and an or- 
phan. 


and evil may befal ‘judges, he appeared not only resigned, but cheerful. | 


** Lionel Ford!” said Bonner, as he contem 


« ] will talk of this no more now, Alice,”’ he with him in his imprisonment. |“ ye have this day surrendered unto justice: our 


“ but see, it is nearly dark—where is your | On the day appointed for his trial, Stephen Ford) holy church, ever merciful, even now extends her 


arms to receive you, if you are willing to renounce 
your errors, and to abjure those tenets which your 
| parent has this day openly proclaimed.” 

‘“« For myself, I have nothing to say,’’ said Lio 


| Alice followed her father, and trembled when she nel; ‘“ but for my father, 1 would implore your 


1 


} 
| 


crafty and insidious Bonner was seated on the bench | 
in solemn state, accompanied by two inferior coad-, 


The old man stood up firm and undauntedly, while 
an indictment was read to the following effect : 

** That his son, Lionel Ford, had impiously denied 
the doctrine of the real presence, for which crime | 


I am entered the court and looked on the countenances | mercy ; he has committed no offence ; let him not 
Tel} of those who were to pronounce his doom. The be brought to harm for my sake, I entreat ye 


” 


Pg Speak not of me,’’ interrupted his father ; ‘‘ my 
|days on earth can be but few ; what recks it that 


|jutors in his unholy and unchristian proceedings. | they should be a little shortened? On my head,” 


jhe continued, addressing Bonner, ‘ alone let thy 
|judgment fall : 1 will endure it willingly—but spare 
|my son !” 

| Any other heart than that of their vindictive 


lhe was to have been put upon his trial ; but that, || judge would have been moved to pity at sight of the 


phen Ford, should be apprehended in his stead, and 
|| brought into court, to answer for the unwarranteble| 
|and treasonable doctrines held by his son, the said|| pale and saddened countenance, but with a brow 
|and lip that told the beholders he would not shrink 


! 
« Amen, sweet Alice !” said Lord Fortescue, as|| gious faith.” 


1 
! 


|having escaped from the hands of justice, it had| affecting group before him 
| been deemed right and proper that his father, Ste-|/self upon her knees beside her father, and held one 
jot his hands closely clasped in both of hers ; and on 
ithe other side of the old man stood Lionel, with a 


Lionel Ford.” 


Alice had thrown her 


ae : _ A pause of a few minutes succeeded the reading || from suffering in a worthy cause. In Bouner’s 
«May heaven grant it!” said Alice; “and now, of the indictment: it was first broken by the pri-| 
my lord, farewell! accept of my grateful thanks ; | ney. 


for from me did he receive instruction in his reli- 


and may the blessing of heaven abide with you for | “If my son have erred, I alone am to —y 


| 
“And know ye not the punishment attendant 


“« My faith, and I trust that of my son also, is, 


up by his uncle, to whom he was firmly attached, man, boldly. } 
and who was now an aged man. It was to spare |, ‘« Wilful and perverted sinner!”’ replied his judge, } need of more? Our ears have been but too long 


his feelings the shock, which he knew the intima- 
tion would produce, that Lord Fortescue concealed 
the preference he felt for the reformed doctrines. 
He was little more than twenty, and of a frank and 
ingenuous disposition. 
the presence of Alice Ford, when her unaffected 
piety, gentle manners, and retiring loveliness, made 
a deep impression on his young and susceptible 
heart. 
he spoke to her of his love; but Alice, theugh she 


felt, alas! that she could not look on him with in- | 


lifference, refused to listen to his suit, for she saw 
the host of evils attendant upon it, and forbade him 
ever to think of her, but in the light of an humble, 
though grateful, friend. It was this disappointinent 
that had occasioned his long absence from the cot 
tage previously to the period when our little history 
commences. 

On the appointed morning, Alice repaired to the 


Accident introduced him to | 


‘thou art not able to distinguish the truth, neither| 
is it for an unhallowed tongue, such as thine, to| 


presume to speak slightly of mysteries which the) 


spiritual directors of Christ’s flock alone can solve ”) 
« That be far from me,” said Ford, in atone of 


breast, however, pity had not found a dwelling. 
| “ Speak!” he said; “are ye both willing to put 


here ye the wicked and blasphemous faith which 


ye have heretofore holden, or to receive the punish 
/ment awarded to all such ?”’ 

er wee a 000 
he We will not renounce our faith !’’ was repeated 
| by both father and son, nearly at the same moment 
| ‘Courage! my dear son,” said Ford; ‘ since 
| hope for thee, even, is over, let us be firm; nor, 
|though our lives are at stake, deny the true and 


He had been most affectionately brought | founded on the written word of God,”’ said the old} everlasting doctrines of the gospel !”” 


| “Away with the heretics !” said Bonner ; ‘‘ What 
|profaned by their impiety ; let them receive thei: 
|doom!” 

| Accordingly, he proceeded to pass sentence upo! 
jthem ; which was, “ that they should be burned at 
jthe stake, as obstinate heretics and enemies of th 


mildness ; “ neither came I hither to argue against | only true church, in the public place of Smithfield 


Forgetting the difference of their stations, | 


thee; but, touching the matter for which I am 
brought here, I do deny its justice.” 

* Silence, babbler!” interrupted Bonner; “ let 
the trial proceed !” 

“Stay yet a few moments,”’ replied the prisoner ; 


'* if it be the offence urged against me and my son, 


prison ; and, in reply to her question for admittance, | 


received a sullen consent from thé€*jailer, who led 
the way along a dark and narrow passage, at the 
end of which was a low massive door, thickly stud- 
ded with large iron nails. He applied a key, and 
unclosed the door. Alice’s heart beat quick, and 
her head felt dizzy—for she saw her beloved father 
at one corner of the cell, and she rushed toward 
him and threw herself into his arms. Their meeting 
was indeed a sorrowful one; for Alice learned, 
with dismay, that, in two days more, her father 
was to be brought to trial. The venerable man, 


that we profess to be humble followers of, and be- 


| lievers in, the doctrines promulgated by the blessed 


reformers, then are we guilty of that which ye do 
lay to our charge ; but that faith will neither make 
us evil men, nor rebellious subjects ; and for that 
which ye would try us, we are alone answerable 
unto our Maker.” 

The judge was here about to rebuke the prisoner, 
harshly ; but, suddenly, a great noise and bustle | 
were heard at the extremity of the court, and a 
young man rushed hastily past those who would 
have opposed his entrance, exclaiming— 

“« Stop the proceedings! I surrender myself! set 
my father free !”’ 

At the sound of that well-known voice, Stephen 
Ford recognised his son, and he cast on him a look 
full of parental fondness, while Alice burst into 
tears, and threw herself into his arms. 

“O, my father!” said Lionel, “had I sooner 


on that very day week.”’ 
Stephen Ford and his son heard their sentence 
with calmness, and were led back to prison without 


|, a murmur escaping from their lips ; examples, as 


they were, amongst hundreds, who, in that time 
persecution, rejoiced that they were thought wor 
thy to suffer for gospel truth. Alice, ere the sen 
tence was pronounced, happily lost, for atime, a! 
sense of sorrow, and was removed from court in a 
state of insensibility 

It is impossible to depict the misery of Lord For 
tescue, when aware of the cruel sentence whi 


| had been pronounced on his humble friends. Vai) 


were all the efforts which he made to procure a re 
mission of their punishment; yet, at the risk 

grieving his beloved uncle, he made frequent visi! 
to Stephen Ford and his son, in their dark abode 
He could not fail of being edified by the resign 

tion which they both displayed; and even Ali 

seemed to have caught a portion of their christi: 
spirit, and to fix her thoughts upon death as the 
welcome messenger that should end her sorrows 
and give her a blissful re-union with those whon 
she best loved upon earth. The feelings of th 
father, however, frequently struggled for master 
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wore. ‘I'wo cases containing snufl-boxes, upon 
apes || Which were the portraits of the princes of Napo- 
leon’s family, and of those of the house of Bourbon; 


in the breast of Ford, and heavy sighs would occa- i 
sionally break from him, when he looked on the | Soi a aera = 
calm and youthful face of his son, so soon to suffer | RELICS OF BONAPARTE. 


a cruel death. He remembered that lie had been} The followi 1 f Pi id t amongst the latter were the portraits of the Coun- 
the cherished child of his mother, and that she had| © Keng CongE Co Cen, Om ° |! tess of Provence, of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 


on her death-bed pathetically exhorted bim to] tare boon boquesthed m4 nis ann Oy Napoleon, is and the Dutchess d’Angouleme. Several of these 
watch over and protect him. | from a Paris paper, dated March 29: 








| snuff-boxes had ancient medals set in them—that 

“ And I would have done it,” he exclaimed, The son of Napoleon has attained bis sixteenth | which the hero oftenest used, had the bead of Alex- 
“with my own life! but heaven willed otherwise.” | Year 5 he is now of age. The captive of St. Helena ander the Great. A pouncet-box filled with can- 

Lord Fortescue had given to her father a solemn, /eft him by his will, along with the memory of a] died licorice. The alarm-watch of Frederick the 
promise that he would watch over Alice as his own | hame which he will not bear, some articles of dress | Great ; Napoleon got it at Berlin, and had it always 
sister, and preserve her, by every means in his) 20d furniture, the possession and use of whuch will) in his tent, when with the army. A square time- 
power, from the world’s ignominy and reproach ; so| probably uot be interdicted him. These articles | piece, (pendule,) in gilded bronze, the only one 
that, with respect to his daughter, Stephen Ford | are, at present, in the possession of M. Marchand, || which was at Longwood ; a singular coincidence 
felt his anxiety greatly lessened. the emperor’s valet-de-chambre, who is about to! gives particular interest to this piece of clockwork— 

The days allotted to the prisoners previously to proceed to Vienna, to deliver them into the hands |) it stopped an hour before the death of the emperor— 
of the Duke of Reichstadt. Before carrying away || though it had been wound up a few hours before, 
ly away ; and the morning appointed for the tri- | these precious objects, which announce the state of ‘and had never before stopped. It has never gone 
umph of their faith, and the termination of their ¢enwement in which the man who once possessed one) since, and at present marks the hour at which its 
sufferings, arrived, alas! too soon for the unhappy | half of the world found hinself at the moment of||movements ceased. Some articles for the toilet- 
Alice. Early on that day, Stephen Ford prayed | bis death, M. Marchand permitted some friends to) table, brushes, &c. Some old boots > as Napoleon 
long and fervently with his son, that resignation | See these veritable robes, consecrated by glory and | was unwilling to wear boots of English manufac- 
and patience miglit be granted to them, and hea- | misfortune. Let us now describe the inheritance) ture, some of the companions of bis exile had en- 
venly support afforded. The hour for separation |!eft by him, who once thought he should have been | deavoured to make others to replace those which 
was drawing near, and Alice had thrown herself at} able to leave his family thrones and nations, and | were no longer fit for the sovereign’s use. A piece 
her father’s feet, and begged of him to bless her who has bequeathed to his son only some tattered | of the blood-stained linen which was around the bo- 
once again, when the door of their cell was burst | garments—three uniforms—one of the National) dy of the emperor when it was opened. A locket, 
open—Alice started to her feet— | Guard, another of the Foot Grenadiers of the ln- | containing some dark chesnut hair, beginning to turn 

“ The dreadful time is not yet come!” she said.) pertial Guard, and the third of the Mounted Chas- | gray. Lastly, the beard and mustaches, which, 

It was Lord Fortescue ; his face was pale, and he |, Seurs of the Guard, each bearing the Grand Eagle || during the emperor’s last illness, had grown an inch 
seemed greatly agitated. jor the Legion of Honour ; a threadbare black coat, in length, and which M. Marchand cut off and pre- 

made out of a surtout which the emperor sometimes | served. 


** Are you come to bid us a final farewell, my | 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


the closing of their earthly pilgrimage, passed quick- 





lord ?”’ said the old man. || wore when he wished to quit the Tuilleries incog. ; || 
I bring you good tidings!” he said; “I bring | (Napoleon, unwilling to be indebted to the Engiish | 

you parpon !” | for materials to replenish his wardrobe, had his old mee -_ 
« Nay, good my lord, you surely err!” said Lio- |clothes repaired and altered, and wore them unt) Brown caper yen in ane wn — 
they became tattered ;) a capot of green cloth, with) too, the cond of Mrown's romances, takes tile 


nel ; “‘ no pardon can be given by a relentless judge, | bondi 
like Bonner, to those of our faith.” [cwe rows of buttons. This wee the last garment) disposition is made up of various, and, at first sight, appa- 
‘© T do thank God,” said Lord Fortescue, “ that the emperor wore ; he had it on the day he was | rently opposite qualities. Brown, perhaps, took the hiot 


his power is broken, and that I live to state the | forced to take to his death-bed ; an old hood, (cha- | of this character from Faulkland, in Godwin’s * Caleb Wil- 
af | ig ” u 7 i u 
happy truth. Ye are no longer prisoners, but free|P¢r”,) of a round and shallow shape, somewhat); ole ts ous art tle, wirtues; but, as the poe 
men: behold the proof!’—and he drew a sealed port ir op —< sre pe oak, the} advances, darker traits are gradually disclosed, till, at length, 
packet from his pocket, and proceeded briefly to) colar = roidere wit 1g0 d,w ac Napoleon Wore |! he stands undisguised, in all the blackness of his native atro- 
inform them that Queen Mary had died the day be- on the field of battle; it was this cleak also that | eity. Like Faulkland, he has a darling object to obtain, and 
fore ; and that, aware of the unjust sentence passed covered him when laid out in state, and served as / he is willing to employ honest means til he despairs of thei 


‘ : pea lla pall to bis coffin when he was borne to the foot! success: be then throws them aside as useless, and, with 
upon them, he had lost no time in hastening to the | I |reckless moral desperation, endeavours to attain his end 


Princess Elizabeth, now queen; and, laying the | ~~ willow te - eran gra — |through ways the most foul and wicked. The gradual de- 
case before her, had from her procured an order) e loved so anuch. propos—ot the bed of state | velopement of this character is carried on with great skill ; 


for their free pardon, and release from prison. | Upon which the emperor lay surrounded by the | aud the mind is artfully prepared for the final disclosure.— 
No part of this tale, however, is more interesting, than that 


On that very day that was to see them victims at CoUrtiers of his misfortune, let us mention a fact : sia Gini GAA oan 
the stake, did Ford, with Lionel and Alice, reach jut little known: the English garrison marched | &0 Tithe CoO Mile the city of Philadelphia is deso- 
their home ; and, joining in prayer, they returned | ‘rough the chamber of death ; each soldier, as he | 4 by the yellow fever, are prevented, by extreme pover- 
thanks to that God whose protecting hand had pre- i passed before the body, gave the military salute— ty, from removing, and continue through the whole summer 
served and delivered them from the machinations. and the officers took the frozen hand of Bonaparte, | to reside in the midst of the pestilential solitude. Both in 
of their enemies. ||and pressed it respectfully ; a sergeant, who had | this work and in Arthur Mervin, but especiaily in the latte: 


=—- 








eet i) ewi ; a chi rears ‘' | Brown has brougnt into action all his powers of horrific de- 
At the expiration of two years, the uncle of Lord oe gs hee ‘ ne ams a cg rs : : 
Fortescue died; and then did he again seek Alice | ne eee oo o — 


Ford, and speak to her of that love which he had | 
so long entertained for her. Had not her own heart 
pleaded in his favour, how could Alice refuse one 
who had saved the life of her father and brother? 
She consented ; and Stephen Ford lived to see his 
daughter a loved and loving wife, and his son ad- 
vance in honour and prosperity, ere the light of this 
world closed on hin for ever—and he sank calm 
and peacefully into the grave. 


was Napoleon the Great!” To resume the list—a 
three-cocked hat, lined with green silk, and pad- 
ded; this, though im a very bad condition, has 
something extremely imposing ; it is impossible not 
to imagine, when you regard it, that you see the 
noble forehead of the hero under its little cockade, 
before which all the banners of Europe were low- 
ered. A gray capot, the texture of which is so 
used, that one fears to touch it. This article of 
— Napoleon’s dress is very curious; it appears the 
emperor attached a certain degree of importance to 
its possession ; it, in fact, recalled to lim many an 
extraordinary circumstance :—He had it on when 
he quitted the island of Eiba—bhad traversed Russia 
with it—he had put it on at the battle of Lutzen, 
and also wore it at Waterloo. A pair of silver spurs ; 
two silver bottles, to contain water for Napoleon s 
use, when he went to hunt; a silver telescope, 
wash-hand basin, and camp dressing-case. Two 








A RECIPE FOR COURTSHIP. 
Two or three dears, and two or three sweets : 
Two or three balls, and two or three treats ; 
Two or three serenades, given as a lure; 

Two or three oaths—how much they endure! 

‘wo or three messengers sent in one day ; 

Two or three times led out to a play; 

Two or three sott speeches made by the way ; 
Two or three tickets for two or three times; 

Two or three love-jetters written in rhymes; 

Two or three months, keeping strict to these rules, 


Can never fail making a couple of fools, — British Satirist. |, cordons and jewels of the orders which the emperor 


| tears stood in his eyes—‘‘ My son, there lies what | 


scription, to picture the horrors of an exterminating pesti- 
lence; and we know of uo author who has ever depicted 
scenes of this awful nature with equal force. 


New works.—The second part of “ Vivian Gray,” and Mr. 
Cooper's new novel, ** The Prairie,” are published. Mr 
Cooper has announced, (as his manner is,) that he intends 
to write one or two more novels, the titles of which are 
wentioned. These works are probably not yet commenced, 
and may make their appearance about the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty! We wish Mr. C. would not allow his 
embryo tales to be so much talked of, so many years before 
it is intended they shail see the light. It is aping a silly 
English custom. “A few evenings since, at the party ol 
the Countess Gewgaw, Sir Thomas Crowquill informed Lady 
Lack-a-day, that he intended, some time or other, to write 
the memoirs of the late celebrated Commodore Dunderhead 
From Sir Thomas’s intimate acquaivtance with the affairs of 
the late commodore, he will, no doubi, be able to make the 
work highly interestung. It will probably be published be 
tween now and the last day.” This is English fashionable 
cant.— Pshaw! 

Baths.—Mr. D. E. Tylee, an enterprising and public- 
~pirited individual, has erected a very large and commodious 
building (containing a vast number of baths) in Chambers 
street, extending through the square to Reed-sireet. Thir 
establishment, we hope, will receive extensive patronage 
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Spring delicacies -- Green peas and strawberries at present { Castle Garden —Mr. Paul Chase, who has become vote | a Dow.—This —— = descript, gr to 
form an important theme among the newspapers to the south | Proprietor of this elegant establishment, announces that it) the mm ecosunte, was at Tuscumbia, iu Alabama, dashing 
of us. We are told that several bushels of the former were i has undergone some necessary repairs, aud is now open We away in all the glory of his eccentricity. An article in the 
lately brought to Philadelpbia by the new Norfolk line, and | have so often spoken at length of this delightful promenade, | Patriot, of that place, combines an editorial notice with the 
at Richmond they had, on the first day of May, some deli- | that any further notice of it at this time were t i tance of two or three advertisements—remiuding us of 
cious samples of the latter, besides fine cherries on the day || Abduction of Miss Turner.—Abductions are the order of ra =p puffing oe of ene Quatem and Dicky 
before. Soon after this, however, the neighbourhood was) the day. The abduction of Morgan is, iu this country, the | > ssip. It gives — thet — per ose certain 
ravaged by the passage of a rear-guard of Old Winter's | creat cause of public excitement; and, in England, the ab- °*?" — “pa 4 wt olen, = of " “ sale, Pn — 
forces, which happened to be rather late in its retreat to the H duction of Miss Turner is no less the general subject of con- — © - ong eorney 2" and covers ou Po works, 
north: fearful havoc most have been made among cherries, | versation. The circumstances of this affair are very singular, ‘TOM “!* 4¥¢ & quarter to twenty-five cents ao, 0 bot of 
strawberries, and green peas ' | The facts are simply these; Mr. Turner is a man worth | Medicines, of his own manufacture, some in porter bottles, 

: : Pp saan aieiiaat | about two hundred thousand pounds sterling. His daughter and others in phials blown for the purpose, and bearing his 

Assistant Bishop af Pennsy --The pr episco- | (the lady abduced) ae cae ditties cee tl enn: dnt ie name.— What a medley of theology, porter-bottles, toy- 

pal convention, assembied at Harrisburgh, have ebosen the (the lady is pow only y Bes books, and medicine' Verily, the bead of Lorenzo Dow, in 


: . , i {hiswealth. Thi lady was, : 
Rev. Henry U. Onderdoak, of this city, assistant bishop of | von are age te gps nt poe Daulby's the variety of wares with which it is stored, must resemble 




















the diocess of Pennsy!vania || semizary, in Liverpool, and her circumstances attracted the |j om of a pane bag is the only man living who 
Month of May —Notwithstanding all that the poets have | notice of a Miss Davis, (since married to Mr. Edward Wake, will bear a comparison wit i his great prote type, Dr. Mitchill. 
said and sung of the month of May, we think it is far from | seid, the father of the defendauts at the late trial,) who re-| Park Theatre.—Atter a long absence, pleasantly and pro- 


being the most pleasant season of the year. So far back as sided at Macclesfield, not far fiom Mr. Turner's residence. | fitably spent in delighting the warm-hearted citizens of the 
we can remember, this month has, through a great part of its | Miss Davis appears to have speculated to get Miss Turner by South, and astonishing the uninitiated natives of the West, 
thirty-one days, been chilly and disagreeable. Tis true— 4 coup de main, for one of the younger Wakefields. Both | Miss Kelly, on Monday evening, once more made ber ap- 
the abundance of blossoms gives a flowery tint to the land- | the Wakefields and Miss Davis were entire strangers to Miss pearance in Shakspeare’s ‘“‘ Much ado about Nothing.” Her 
scape, but we really think the deep, exuberant verdure of | Purper, and an abduction was the only way to effect their, Beatrice had all the spirit, gaiety, and vivacity, we have 
June, far more beautiful. As Mr. Paulding observes, “ north-|| purpose. Stratagem was used; the young lady was purloined | been accustomed to see her throw into former personatious 
ern poets have probably borrowed the custom of celebrating | from her school by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and induced of the character We were about to add, a little ease and 
the delights of May from the poets of Greece and Italy, where | ¢o submit to one of those disgraceful Gretna green marriages, | grace might, perchanec, be advantageously added, but it is 
that mouth possesses all the beauty attributed to it.” In || under the notion, artfully impressed upon her by Wakefield, ungallant, after so long an absence, to hiut that the lady is a 
those climates, May, no doubt, is delightful ; but in our own | that her father had been suddealy ruined by the failure of the | whit behind what she formerly was, and can only join, with 
climate, we presume June more closely resembles it. De- | country bank, but that his (Wakefieid’s) uncle, a meh bank- | ber numerous admirers, iv expressing our sincere pleasure at 
scribing the vernal beauties of Greece as belonging to our | er, was to re-establish him upon this marriage Deiuded by witnessing her once more on our boards. Notwithstanding 
own climate, is like a modern poet's invoking the Soaene this story, and by the manners of Wakefield, which are said | the strong attractions at the other houses, a full and fashion 

muses—a practice so hacknied among rhymers, as to become i to be insinuating, she fell into his spare, until, a week after, | abie audience attended to greet her with a warm and hearty 
absolutely sickenins } she awoke to her situation by the arrival of ber uncle ut Ca- | welcome. The universal wish is to see her in Beatrice again. 


Fine arts.—The tuil length portrait of Mr. M’Cready, as | teis, who opened her eyes to the scheme which bed been laid | New-York Theatre.—We never saw, in any theatrical per 
William Tell, now exhibiting in the National Academy of — the possession of ber papery. The pian of the Wake- formance, so many splendid beauties, mingled with such a 
Arts and Designs, is from the pencil of Mr. laman, and is | fields appears to have been weil laid for the accomplishment maltitude of fanite end extravagancies, as in Mr. Forrest's 
highly creditabie to the genius of the artist. Mr. Browere, a |“ their object. The law is, or rather was, complicated and Richard If. His conception of the character is undoubtedly 

ame’ ; ; evere on th bject, he culprits in this c : . 

Goeereing and indolatigedle congo, aes represented Mr. i "2 plrceln sabe, coe - : » m4 sash Araenhee es ioce-orbad correct, and his execution, in many places, scarcely sur- 
Forrest in the same character, in statuary, in a manner which | have sounded their way step by step, in their Ce Senne passed. He delivers a number of passages in a manner per 
challenges competition with the best specimens of his art. | They did not attempt to effect the marriage in Engiand, be- OD ae rorya cided! roved 

SS | canse there, according to the old law, (the heavy penalty of fectly new, and, in some of them, he has deol . ed rd mate 

Coffee. —Much has been said in praise of the plan of keep- which they were ignorant bad been repealed,) they would, his predecessors; though we often saw a resemblance to 
ing hot coffee for sale at the saloons of the theatres. We pave been guilty of acapital offence. They did not ‘attempt Kean, it was a resemblance which no performer could ay oid, 
are sensible of its good effects—this sober, yet exhilarating | 4 consummation of the marriage any where, and by that ab-| ™ he correctly sustained the part. In the more vehement 
beverage, being at hand, often becomes the substitute for a | sinence they laid claim for a merciful consideration of their|| ¢Tusions of passion, however, he was often excessively ex 
more deleterious draught; but one thing is still wanting. If case, in the event of their having shouldered the gallows in travagant, afault inseparable from the youth and inexpenence 
the saloon keepers wish to bring it into fashion, they must advertently in the accomplishment of their base purpose of an actor, Throughout the first and second —_ the part 

i g iti i . : an as 7 y gusty rith great ability, and the interview 
look to ie seennge and io At present, as it is lurnished Fine and imprisonment can alone be inflicted upon them now - gene —_ - pee po oe —_ vie ' 
in some of the saloons, it is difficult to tell whether it is meant for what they have done ; and as money is perbaps out of the etween Richard ane Buc 1g _w ‘is di 
for coffee or tea! : ~ oe carded, was particularly fine. Mr F.’s most powertu! effuit 
. ; question, as they were prevented from picking Mr. ‘Turner's | in the tect scenc. His excellence in this was more p 

. . s J >. pas s s ( “«)* 

New invention.--A patent has receutly been obtained for pockets, the Court of King’s Bench is expected to substitute erin thes the fact that Kean is here unusually defective. 
an easy chav, the seat, the arms, and the back of which are the wholesome discipline of the tread-mill for a pecuniary e cia pte whole the Richard of Mr. Forrest is a prom.sing!y 
constructed cotively of tren. A potest cory chair made ofjmulct. Sheve peste’ impsisconment io the eines entent al- brilliant but faulty and unfinished performance. : 
iron !—we shali soon hear of a patent wheelbarrow. King | lowed by the statute on the occasion. The defendants were = . ’ 

Og, mentioned in the scripiures, had an iron bedstead. found guilty, and though the tread-mill awaits the culprit,'| Chatham Theatre. —Mr. and 
the young lady is still his wedded wife. Is is said to be the | their engagement ou Monday last. The domestic melo drama 

The S, gs ——Itis said th ras 8 were | in a bett intention of Mr. E. G. Wakefield to claim Miss Turner as’ entitled “ Valdemar, or the German Exiles,” has been fa- 

rent ney "Th mu te or ervers ey a - a his wife, and to move that she be given up to him, by virtue yourably received, and the house is peverally well attended. 
state t an al present. e fountains save peen cleansed an ofa habeas corpus. This motion will be resisted by the lady's =A Berd.<.e. Robe a Ce : s ord 
put in fine order, and the public establishments are all under-  ¢ aati meas Boston Bard.--Mr. Robert $ itfin, the Boston Bard, 

: ‘ ’ father, who will contend against the validity of the marriage, ; ‘ofl t ie 
going additional improvemente. and thus the principal and most important part of the entire and son of the late Ebenezer Coflin, A. M. departed shis lite 

ae oegeee ry < : : at Rowley, Massachusetts, on the seventh instant, aficr many 
a) > ob . —— : : q . rate d 

Connecticut Sabbath keeping.—It is said that a number of | transection will ae Rorenghly aston coal months of extreme suffering. May his virtues be remeimberod 

physicians in Connecticut have formed ajoint resointion pot | Description of Washington Irving —Our country man is a and his faults forgotten 








Mes. Hamblin commenced 


Quere—had he a patent for it? 








to Visit their patients op ere Sabbath, unless they are certain very well dressed, good humoured looking man; if not hand t Ber 8 te Jey to epenth the test 
the case is urgent. This almost equals the tale of some, at least very prepossessing in his appearance, though his “ We may of human hind.” 
“ Lee's pills from Connecticut, countenance has not that intellectual expression which his . ae . 

Revenge. —We are indebted to the Courier for the follow 


“ That will uot work on Sunday. writings would lead one to expect. The most remarkabie 
Chere are mavy cases of indisposition, which in their early | feature is his eye; it is large and full, with a very soft, dreamy 
stages appear by no means dangerous, and indeed are not so, | expression—a look of indolent repose in it, which strikes one 
if they only receive early attention; butin consequence of | at first sight very forcibly. Those who scan it, would fancy 
one day's neglect, become deplorable, and sometimes iatal. ‘that Mr. Irving could never be accused of early rising, and 
Those Sabbath-keeping doctors would render a much more would half suspect that he admired Gray’s deseription of Pa- 
acceptable service to beaven by doing their best on every oc-| radise, “ to lie on a sofa and read new novels.” But with 
casion to preserve the life and health of a patient, than by all this, he possesses a keen perception of the ludicrous ; and 
sustaining piety at the expense of humanity. We recollect | if any object or phrase presents itself which excites his fee! 
an old story, told, we believe, in Clarke's Commentaries, | ings, his eye lights up with astonishing brilliancy ; the dreamy, 
which it wovid not be amiss to quote, while on this subject. dozing look gives way to an expression of wit and humour, 
Ht relates that a Jew once fell into a quagmire on Saturday, | of talent and irresistible mirth ; it is not ill-natured enough for < ‘ 
(the Jewish Sabbath,) and would allow no one to profane the | satire, which makes one ready to laugh with him. | street? who would enter the lists with a degraded and vulgar 


day by pulling bim ont. Among the rest who passed him | fre. Resi M | man—a man destitute of character and honour?) From such 
while in this plight, was a neighbouring squire, (it was in Mrs. Regina Maria Roche.--ln the days of ber celebrity, || person, a man of honour and respectability cannet receive 


Engiand,) who, when his offers of assistance were rejected, Mrs. Roche enjoyed ease, comfort, and popularity; her an insult. None but aa equal can claim revenge for injaries 
replied in the following extempore couplet : | friends were numerous, and their kindness was at herecom-. py venge is natural, and he who foregoes it is ether above or 
ss dinimaeiinsta’ls. diinibaitiiinea Miia, mand. She then declined to avail herself of an unlimited pejow haman nature. He is either a demigod or a reptile 
“ Our Sabbath day thou shalt keep too.” || offer of services from Sir William Adamson, governor of Ja- A great mind will always conquer its nature so far as to imi 
maica, to whom the * Children of the Abbey”’ had been de tate the bright and shining example of Him who was all pu 
dicated, because, as she emphatically says, she “ had then rity. and al! forgiveness 
little reason to apprehend what she has since suffered.” Try- . 
| ing, indeed, has been ber reverse of fate; bereft of health, 
reduced in fortune and in friends, her lot presents a just ex 
ample of the instability of human happiness. 


ing well written paragraph. The writer's sentiments are io 
such strict accordance with our own, that we could not deny 
ourselves the pleasure of copying them:—* By taking re- 
venge a man is but even with his enemy; bat in passing tt 
over he is superior." So says Lord Bacon. Now may tt not 
be asked whether passing over an injury is not the severest 
kind of revenge. It may be sometimes the result o! contempt, 
and sometimes of magnanimity. We may pardon an injury, 
or we may find that the injurer is so base, and so wean, that 
revenge cannot stoop to his depth. Who would emer into a 
qvarrei with a chimney sweep, for ruoning against him in the 


And he immediately gave orders throughout the parish, that 
no@ne should deliver the Jew from his disagreeable situation 
till Sunday also had passed. He accordingly remained in 
the mire till Monday, “at which seasone,”’ says the old le- 
gend, **he was founden deade.’”” We do not wish the 
yankee doctors the fate of the above Israclite, but we de- 
voutly hope they will lose a good fee every time they zefuse | Report of deaths.—The City lospector reports the deaths On the Sth instant, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Willian IP La 
to visit a patient on the Sabbath. of eigbty- two persons during the past week ton to Miss Rachel Van Houte 





MARRIED, 
On the 7th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Berrian, Mr. Thy aas Pear 
merchant, of this city, to Miss Suan Ann Huy!le: 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A HEBREW MELODY. 


AWAKE PSALTRY AND HARP, AND I MYSELF WILL RISE UP 
EARty.” 


“ The Jewish rabbins,’’ says the learned and ingenious 
Dr. Clarke, in commenting on the above passage in the 
Psalms, “ have a tradition that David kept every night} 
in his chamber a harp, which at a certain hour played of | 
its own accord, and awakened the pious monarch to his 
devotions. This has generally been looked upon as a 
fable ; but I think it may appear probable, without being 
viewed in a miraculous light. A harp tightly strung might 
have been hung up in the chamber, till a breeze which | 
usually arose at a particular hour of the night—such pe- | 
riodical winds are to be found in that climete—acting | 
upon the strings, produced those dulcet, those heavenly 
tones, peculiar to the Eolian harp, and awakened the 


sleeping psalmist.” 


| 





This would certainly give a beautiful and poetical ex- 
planation to the text; and it is upon the supposed cir- | 
cumstance that the following stanzas are founded. | 
quote the commentator from memory, and may not give 
his precise words. | 


The silence of the evening hour 
Now warns me to my couch of rest ; | 
Sweet visions, O, thou guardian power ! 
Send down to cheer my slumbering breast 


But first the harp that long has known 
My wakening touch, be ready strung | 
lo swell devotion's holiest tone, 
And by yon moonlight window hung 


Aad when the midnight zephyrs rise, 
Along the trembling frame they'l! sweep— 
Breathe o’er the chords their dulcet sighs, 
And softly break my tranquil sleep 





I hear the strain—but still it seems 
A lingering lay of visions fled, 

As though my heaven-exploring dreams 
Had left their music when they sped 


Unearthly sweet the sounds appear, 
As if some spirit touched the strings 
Or tuneful angels hovered near, 
And fanned them with their viewless wings 


As if His quickening power, a soul | 
Had breathed in every senseless wire i 

And bid spontaneous praises roll 
From an untouched—a living lyre 


It tells me of seraphic joys— 
It bids me to devotion rise, 
And mingle with its note my voice | 
To waft them to the listening skies | 
| 
' 


Thus breathe thy spirit o'er each chord 
That swells within my bosom strong 
And f will sound thy praises, Lorp, 


Till heavenly choirs approve the song Piram. 





LOVE’S LEGENDS. 
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The twining tendrils of the wild grape vine 

In rich festoons and lawless wanderings— 

Had clung, and bound themselves around tle trees 
That grew upon a little spot of earth, 

All covered over with the many flowers i} 


} 
I 
=n | 
| 
| 
, 


a ‘ . i} 
That Spring, in her luxuriance, delights i 
To strew around as she retires, beckoning I} 
With laughing face and rosy fingers, i 


To her sister season—Summer—who, as yet 
Scarce dares appear—but, like a timid girl, 

Hangs shyly back, and, with uncertain air, 

Looks tremblingly around—half smiles, half tears ' 
But there was one, within this arbour—fresh 

And fragrant as it was—that heeded not 

Oh! ‘ts strange— 


lis freshness and its fragrance ! 


That any of God’s creatures can so sit— 
E’en in the midst of Nature’s loveliness— 
And joy not in her beauty !—can feel nought 
But sad despondency, whilst the sweet air, 
Just from the baimy south, is revelling 
In lawless freedom round—whose every breath 
Is happiness and glee ! 

But see! she rises 
Now, and leans her o'er the harp! her long 
Dark tresses hide her face from view. Weeps she? 
I cannot tell—but, from the fluttering 
Motion of the lawn that shades her bosom, 
Her heart beats hard beneath! I marvel much, 
What one so young can have to do with care! 
But hark! she sings—and with such plaintiveness— 
So sweet, melodious, sad—so like 
The death-notes of the swan—it almost breaks 
My heart to hear. She sings of love—not blest 
And happy love—but unrequited, scorned !— 
She sings of love that feeds on life—that hides 
Within the inmost heart, from every eye, 
Its strength ; of hopes—that wither early ; 
And of joy—that cannot bloom again ! 
Of the best affections of the youthful heart— 
Turned, by sad fate, into its deadliest curse ! 
She stoops ber now, to pluck a withered rose, 
That, like herself, should not be there—among 
So many gay and blooming things. 

Sweet maid! 

Bend not so long and tearful o’er the lower— 
Thou'rt not the first, | ween, who's found the rose 
May wither e'en in spring—and love too oft 


Be joyless ! IsaBBL. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
STANZAS. 
A star rose on my early days, 
A bright and brilliant spark 
Of light and hope—its cheering rays 
Shone o'er life’s cold and thorny ways— 
It fell—and life was dark 


I grieved to see it leave its sphere, 
And sink from its high place : 

I watched it with a silent tear, 

And deemed, no other light could chee: 
My path through this world’s waste 


And oh! I turned in weariness 
From pleasure’s syren call— 

Her voice had then no power to bless 

Her fairest scenes were valueless, 
Nor could my heart enthral. 


But years have passed—and time will dul! 
The feelings’ first keen edge ; 
And from the good, and beautiful, 
Unconsciously some joys we cull, 
Of future hope, the pledge. 


Yet still, in hours of gloom, I weep 
Over that fallen star— 

There are some memories so deep, 

They cannot fly—they may not sleep— 
Though fixed in time afar. 


There are some thoughts that seem to cling 
For ever round the heart: 
They come when hope is blossoming 
And live, een while ‘tis withering, 
As if, of life, a part 
Aud there are shadows of the past, 
That will our steps pursue ; 
The ghosts of joys which could not last 
That oft a mourning mantle cast 
O’er pleasure’s sunny hue. 


But there is only one short dream 

Of love and happiness— 
It floats in life’s bright morning beam 
Then glides along time's rapid stream, 


To fairer worlds than this. EesTenrt 





Among the follies that discourse infest, 

I count the passion for perpetual jest ; 

Grant the jest good—his judgment were not nice, 
Who still would load your plate with sal and spice 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


TO EMMA. 


I fain would wake the notes of joy and gladness 
To cheer thy youthful breast—but, oh' ‘tis vain ! 

For when the minstre!’s heart is fraught with sadness, 
How can his hand excite a mirthtu! strain ? 

But should it grieve thee !—nay, the thoughts were madness 
To give thy gentle bosom cause for paiu ! 

For who, that ever wet thine eye, could bear 

To see the tear of sorrow glistening there ? 

The world is bright before thee ! and thy heart 
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Hath not been yet corrupted with its guile ; 
’Tis still too guiltless to distrust the art 
Of those who dare to wrong thee while they smile 
Maiden! if thou wouldst know the deadly smart 
Of sorrow, listen to the ready wile 
Of those who would betray thee—those who dare 
To whisper in thine ear that thou art fair. 
The world is bright before thee ' thou wilt meet 
With joy and gladeess at the festive ball ; 
Where there are sounds of mirth, and flying fleet, 
And bright young forms that wait on pleasure’s cal! 
And they will swear thy voice is dulcet sweet ; 
And thou the loveliest in the lighted hall ; 
But mark me well, young novice ' if thou fearest 
The tempter’s wiles, trust not the words thou hearest 
Though there is beauty stamped upon thy brow, 
Such—as [ dare not trust my tongue to tell ; 
And though such magic in thy voice, that now, 
Though long, long since its wizard music fell 
Upon mine ear, vet I unconscious bow 
Before thine idea! image, and the spell 
That lingered in their tone, I feel again 
Steal o’er me, like the wind-harp's pensive strain. 
Though there is loveliness upon thy cheek, 
Surpassing all I’ve seen of woman-kind ; 
Though in thy glance love's wildest passions speak 
Vet, trust me! these are as the passing wind ; 
I prize thee for thy spirit, pure and meek ; 
For what were love or passion without mind ? 
O, who would kneel and worship ata shrine 
All bright and beautiful—save 'twere divine ! 
The midnight sky is o’er me, and the star 
Of eve hath sunk in darkness ’neath the west ; 
And in the eastern sky the moon, afar, 
Is slowly rising oer the mountain's crest— 
These are thy emblems, girl, when Time shall mar 
The charms with which thou art but too much blest 
And death shall dim the star of thy bright eye— 
Some other orb will soon its loss supply. 
But yet think not I scorn thy loveliness, 
Because, like rainbow hues, ‘twill fade away 
I would not love a summer rose the less, 
Aljthough I knew its bloom must soon decay, 
I would not willingly impart distress, 
But there are some who flatter to betray ; 
And I would warn thee ’gainst the miicreant’s art, 
Who thus might hope to wrong thy guiltless heart. 
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TELL ME. | 

Tell me, now that thou art mine, | 

Why thou wert not sooner so : 
Did thy bosom ne'er repine, 

When thy lips have answered no? 
When I calied up visions bright, 

From the realms of hope and bliss, 
Did thy fancy shun the sight? 

Did thy wishes fly my kiss ? 


4 a a 


What! and wouldest thou have me te!! 
How my foolish heart was won? 

Wouldest thou have n.e break the spell 
Ere its whole sweet work is done ? 

Many a year the same light chain 
That bas bound me now, should last 

And I fear ‘twould break in twain, 
Were a glance but on it cast 





EPIGRAM 
It rained a deluge—Joseph reached home lat 
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"Tis I, you jade,” says he, * 
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